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ACCOUNT or BETHLEM HOSPITAL. 


HE hofpital of Bethlem owes its name, and original 

eftablifhment, to the piety of a citizen of London. In 
the year 1247, in the 39th of Henry the Third, Simon Fitz 
Mary, who had been fheriff, influenced by the prevailing fu- 
perftition of the age, was defirous to found a religious houfe. 
Accordingly, he appropriated by a deed of gift, which is ftill 
extant, all his lands in the parifh of St. Botolph, without Bi- 
thopfgate, being the {pot now known by the name of Old Beth- 
lem, to the foundation of a priory. The prior, canons, brethren, 
and fifters, for whofe maintenance he provided, were diftinguithed 
by a ftar upon their mantles, and were efpecially directed io re- 
ceive and entertain the bifhop of St. Mary of Bethlehem, and 
the canons, brethren, and meffengers of that their mother 
church, as often as they might come to England. Such was 
the original ¢efign of this foundation ; a defign as far fhort of 
the ufes to which it has fince been converted, as the contratted 
views of monkifh hofpitality are exceeded by the more enlarged 
fpirit of Proteftant benevolence. 

We hear but little more of this houfe for the fpace of two 
hundred years. When the vaft fabric of papal fuperttition in 
England began to totter, and the votaries of Rome were ex- 
pelled from their ancient retirements, it was feized by Henry 
the Eighth, who, in the year 1547, granted the hofpital of 
Beth!em, with all its revenues, to the mayor, commonalty, and 
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citizens of London, from which time it became an hofpital for 
the cure of lunatics. 

It is moft probable that the city of London had felt great in- 
convenience from the want of a proper receptacle for thofe un- 
happy objects, who were affliéted by the moft deplorable malady 
incident to human nature. The retired fituation of the hofpital 
of Bethlem, and its contiguity to the city, pointed it out as a 
fit place for the defired purpofe. Accordingly, we find from au- 
thentic documents, that, in the year 1523, Stephen Gennings, 
merchant-taylor, gave forty pounds by will towards the pur- 
chafe of this hofpital, and that the mayor and commonalty had 
taken fome iteps to procure it, a very fhort time before they de- 
rived their right to it from royal munificence. What were the 
revenues which it then enjoyed, does not now appear : it is cer- 

tain they were inadequate to the neceflities which they were in- 
tended to remedy ; for, five years after the royal grant had 
paffed, letters patent were iffued to John Whitehead, proétor to 
the hofpital of Bethlem, to folicit donations within the counties 
of Lincoln and Cambridge, the city of London, and the ifle of 
Ely. 

In the infant ftate of this charity, no other provifion was 
made for the unfortunate patient, befides confinement and medi- 
cal relief. His friends, if they had ability, or the parith of 
which the wretched lunatic was an inhabitant, were obliged to 
contribute to his fupport. It remained for the judicious bene- 
volence of fucceeding times to improve the good work, and to 
fupply that comfortable fubfiftence, and tender care, which, 
through the bleflings of the Divine Providence, have reitored fo 
many diftraéted objects to their families, and to fociety. 

There is no account of donations received before the year 
1632. They were not, for fome time, confiderable ; but the 
manifeft utility of the inftitution, and perhaps the detriment 
which the public fuffered, foon induced them to attend to the 
fecurity of thofe members who were become dangerous to the 
eomenan ity. Accordingly, the growing charity was cherifhed 
not only by citizens, upon whofe notice it_more immediately 
P efled, but by others who had judgement to ielect proper ob- 
jects for their attention, and ability to afi them. 

bout the year 1644, it was under confideration to enlarge 
the aa hofpital; but the fituation was too clofe and confined to 


allow of its being rendered a commodious afylum for the nu- 
microus Giltracted perfons of both fexes that claimed its protec- 
to ad probably the dreadful commotions of that period 
checked the idea cf improvement. When pe and leg “ go- 
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with which it had been convulfed, the concerns of civil fociety 
were again attended to, and it became a matter of ferious deli- 
beration to build a new hofpital. In April, 1675, this great 
work was begun, The lord mayor, aldermen, and common 
council of the city of London, allotted to the governors a large 
piece of ground near London-wall, on the fouth-fide of the 
lower quarter of Moorfields, where the hofpital of Bethlem now 
ftands. The expedition with which this ftately fabric was com- 
pleted, challenges our admiration; for, from an infcription 
over the arch facing the entrance into the hofpital, it appears 
that it was finifhed in July, in the following year: fo active was 
the zeal that quickened the growth of this noble ftruture! The 
generofity of the contributors muft have been equal to their ate 
tention, for the charge of the building amounted to no lefs a 
fum than 70,000]. And never, it may be truly aflerted, were 
expence and trouble better beftowed. 

The hofpital of Bethlcm ftands an illuftrious monument of 
Britifh charity ; and, whether we confider the becoming mag- 
nificence of the building, the commodious arrangement of the 
interior apartments, or the effectual relief which it reaches out 
to the poor objects whom it fhelters, we may fafely pronounce 
that it is not to be paralleled in the whole world. 

The defign of the building was taken from the Chateau de 
Tuilleries, in Paris. Lewis XLV. it is faid, was fo much of- 
fended that his palace fhould be made a model for an hofpital, 
that, in revenge, he ordered a pian of St. James’s to be taken 
for offices of a very in‘erior nature. The figures of the two lu- 
natics, over the gates of the hofpital, were the work of Cibe 
ber, the father of the comedian.—** My father, Caius Gabriel 
Cibber, was a native of Holitein, who came into England fome 
time before the reftoration of king Charles II. to follow his pro- 
feflion, which was that of a itatuary. ‘The baffo relievo on the 
pedeftal of the great column in the city, and the two figures 
of the lunatics, the raving and the melancholy, over the gates of 
Bethlem hofpital, are no ill monuments of his fame as an artift.” 

Cibber’s Apology for his own Life. 

There is a tradition, that the perfon reprefented by the figure 
of the melancholy lunatic, was porter to Oliver Cromwell. 

In the clofe limits within which the old hofpital was con- 
fined, it was impracticable to referve room for thofe forlorn be- 
ings, of whofe return to the comforts of a found mind there 
were no hopes. The encreafing multitude of curable objects 
juftly demanded admittance ; nor did it feem reafonable that 
they thould be excluded from the profpeét of enjoying a blefling 
which the former could not attain, When the new houfe was 
‘42 erected, 
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erected, it was hoped that fome provifion might be made for 
fuch as were deemed incurable, and at the fame time danger- 
ousto the public. But the great influx of infane perfons, Sun 
all parts of the kingdom, into the hofpital, fruftrated thefe ex- 
pectations, and gave reafon to fuppofe that few, if any, of its 
numerous apartments, would at any time be vacant. It was, 
therefore, tound neceffary .to enlarge the building : a particu- 
cular fub{fcription was fet on foot for the purpofe, and, inthe 
year 173.4, two wings were added to the hofpital. This addi- 
tion of room has enabled the governors, in fome degree, to an- 
fwer the wifhes of the public ; and there are now maintained 
one hundred incurable patients, fifty of each fex, who enjoy 
every advantage which their deplorable ftate can admit The 
number of patients in the houfe, who are fuppofed capable of 
being relieved, commonly amounts to about one hundred and 
feventy ; and of thefe, it has been found upon an average, that 
nearly two outof three are reftored to their underftanding. ‘To 
fuch a degree of perfection have the liberal benefactions of the 
well-difpofed (for it is by benefattions that the deficient reve- 
nues of this hofpital have been, and muft be fupplied,) ad- 
vanced this noble inftitution ! And fuch is the folid and fubilan- 
tial good which it derives to individuals, and to the commu- 
nity. 

It is an objec much to be defired, that the many diftra&ted 
perfons, whofe diforder no medicine can reach, might coutinue 
to find protection within thefe walls, and not be returned to 
their friends, a burthen very often too heavy for them to bear. 
The number of incurables, which the hofpital can at prefent 
contain, is fimall, when compared with thofe who wait their 
turn of admiffion. Perhaps it would not be fuppofed that there 
are generally more than two hundred upon what is called the in- 
curable lift; and, as inftances of longevity are frequent in in- 
fane perfons, it commonly happens that the expeétants are 
— to wait fix or feven years, after their difmiffion from 
the hofpital, before they can be again received. During this 
long interval, they muft be fupported cither by their refpedctive 
friends or parifhes. ‘The expence of maintaining and properly 
fecuring them, far exceeds the allowance that is ufually made 
for paupers ; and in middling life, where the feelings of a 
worthy fon or hufband revolt at the idea of a near relation be- 
coming an object of parochial alms, the diftrefs and difficulties 
of the lunatic’s unhappy friends muft be greatly aggravated. 
Befides, for want of due care and fecurity, accidents, far too 
fhocking to be related, have fometimes happened. 
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Thefe manifeft evils, which arife from the want of a proper 
provifion for fo great a number of incurable patients, have in- 
duced many benevolent perfons to with that the hofpital might 
beenlarged. ‘True policy muft join with humanity in the with 
that this may not any longer be, what at prefent it is, almoft the 
only branch of charity in this great city that wants a tutlicient 
eftablifhment. 

It may not be improper here to rectify a miftaken notion that 
has gone forth into the world, It has been prefumed by many, 
that the hofpitals of Bethlem and St. Luke are connected : the 
latter, it has been thought, is appointed for the reception of in- 
curables difcharged by the former ; and fo prevalent has been 
this opinion, that the fteward of Bethlem hofpital has often ree 
ceived letters from perfons of education and credit, who were 
interefted for patients difcharged incurable, defiring to know 
when they would be fent to St. Luke’s. How fuch an idea 
could have obtained, except froin the nearnefs of their fituation 
toeach other, is not eafy to fay: certain it is, that it has not 
the leaft foundation in truth. Both kofpitals are engaged in the 
fame good work, have the fame object in view, the reftoration of 
reafon to the diftraéted ; and both admit a limited number of 
incurables ; but the governors, officers, and funds of each cha- 
rity, are totally feparate and diftinét. 

[To be continued. ] 








Tae NOVELI S T. 
{Continued from page 199.] 
LETTER IX, 

Mr. HARCOURT ¢o the Honourable Mr. STANLY. 


DiEPPE, 


OUR very obliging favour reached me in a feafonable 
hour; for, juft before the receipt of it, was 1 bufied in a 
variety of gloomy thoughts. I began to think myfelf an out- 
caft of fociety, deferted by every one of my friends, and forgot 
even {by him [ held in the greateit efteem. Pardon me, I am 
certain you will, that I gave room to fuch ideas: invite them I 


did not, for they were intruded on me, and to difcard them I en- 
deavoured ; 
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deavoured ; but, fome how or other, they got fuch poffeflion of 
my faculties, that I could not force them from my imagination. 

What reafon couid not effect, your welcome letter produced : 
the pleafure it gave me, I cannot eafily defcribe, becaufe it ex- 
ceeded that of common gratification. Would a man talte the 
fweets, and know the value of friendthip, he fhould foffer afflic- 
tion; he fhould be removed from the currency and habits of 
friendly intercourfes, and indeed, as it were, from within their 
reach ; then he would, by feeling its lofs, know its true eftimae 
tion. 

Having, I truft, faid enough to convince you that I am grate- 
ful for your kind attention to me, I think I may freely animad- 
vert on the contents of your letter: though it breathes many re- 
proaches, yet I receive them as the admonitions of a fincere 
friend, who thinks it better to laugh away the effects of misfor- 
tunes, than permit them to corrode the mind, by continually 
making them fubjeéts of our contemplation. It were well if 


calamities could be fo eafily fhook from our fhoulders ; and if 


they were, I know not who would bear the burthen of a pain- 
ful thought: you know, as well as myfelf, it is impracticable ; 
and | know you do not ferioufly expeét it of me, and that the 
Jevity with which you treat my fituation, is not natural to your 
feelings ; nor is it the means by which my inquictudes are io be 
Jeflened . they cannot be cheated by falfe pleafures, or driven 
away by diflipation and folly. The mode you prefcribe, would 
only aggravate my waking thoughts ; for thofe who facrifice 
only to pleafure, dream their time away, ’till, palled by fa- 
tiety, they awake to reflection ; which paints their follies in 
the light of fuch glaring abfurdities, that they ficken at the 
fight of felf, and thus fall a victim to apathy, and a debilitated 
conttitution. 

I am determined, now I am on this fide the water, to conti- 
nue fome confiderable time : it will produce one good effect at 
leaft ; 1 can live as I pleafe, and regulate my expences to my 
circumftances ; which I fhould have found very difficult, had | 
remained in England; for I could not feclude myfelf from fo- 
ciety, even though I withed it: and you have a circumftance to 
be told, that you are yet a ftranger to.—It is not long fince I 
granted an annuity of fifty p“ junds a year out of my two hun- 
cred and fifty, to relieve the diltrefles of a worthy, generous 
fellow, whofe friendly good diipalition only had involved him 
in a debt of five hundred pounds, by becoming the joint bondi- 
man for and with a fcoundrel, who fled trom his engagement, 
in defpite of honour and juitice. 

This 
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This invaluable friend, without my immediate affiflance, had 
been doomed to the melancholy confinement of fome loathfome 
prifon : his fpirits by that means crufhed, his character injured, 
his fortune marred, and his profpects in all probability inevitably 
deftroyed ; the difafter would not have ‘topped here ; for it would 
alfo have involved in mifery the fature days of the beft of fa- 
thers, and other relations, equally dear to him. On the cone 
trary, he is now, I hope, gathering laurels, by avenging his 
country’s wrongs; and I have the heart-felt fatisfaction of 
thinking that I not only gave liberty to a moft deferving man, 
but that I alfo was inftrumental in giving tomy country the ufe 
of, I believe, as brave a foldier as ever faced an enemy ; who 
has courage to ufe, and humanity to theath, his fword, when 
mercy bids him flay his arm.—This obliges me to be a greater 
cconomift than I believe you was aware of. 

You cid not offend me by hinting that I had left behind me 
the miftrefs of my affections, any otherwiie than the manner in 
which you did it: you muft know me better, than to fuppofe I 
ever can forget her. Alas! I knew not myfelf when I rafhly 
hoped it, and foolifhly forbad you ever to mention her name. 

Olivia, in {pite of every effort to the contrary, will be ever 
uppermoft in my thoughts ; fhe reigns triumphant there: I ne- 
ver fhall fee her equal, 1 never fhall love another : yet, mark 
me, as it’s impoflible fhe ever can be mine, I have fo far maf- 
tered my pafiions, as to exclude love from any intercourfe with 
my heart. Hope forfook me, when my father would have 
abufed the authority heaven had given him over me, by endea- 
vouring to force me to the altar with one whom my foul ab- 
horred, and whom he only could recommend, becaufe fhe rolled 
in wealth, and likewife worfhipped Plutus as her deity. ’T'was, 
I believe, the only circumitance in my life in which I ever dif- 
obeyed him, in which I ever offended him ; and God knows, the 
pangs it gave me, before I had refolution to declare my fenti- 
ments, were panifhments enough to me. 1 knew his unhappy, 
vindictive difpofition, therefore expected to feel the feverity of 
his refentmeat; buat the worft that my difturbed imagination 
could poflibly prefent to my view, was not more than that he 
would withdraw his accuftomed liberality, and leave me to fhift 
on that poor pittance he could not deprive me of ; than which I 
could not conceive a greater affliction could befall me, as it at 
once deftroyed all thofe fond, thofe flattering hopes, I promifed 
my felt, of raifing my Oliviato an elevated ftate, equal tomy fm- 
ther’s fortune, and her merits. But who could dream his re- 
ntment would have hurried him to fo degrading an aét as to 
ifgrace himfelf, me, and the memory of the beit of women, 
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by taking to his bridal bed a mean domeftic! My blood runs 
cold, when [ recall the idea of that invaluable woman who gave 
me birth ; and think of her, who now fleeps on the fame pillow 
fhe was wont to recline her head on. My heart fickens at the 
thought, and yet it’s ever prefent in my memory. One of 
Hamlet’s reflections, though originating from a different caufe, 
firikes me fo frequently, that I’m continually thinking on it. 


THAT it fhould come to this ! not twelve months dead! 
Nay, not fo much ! not twelve—So excellent 

A wife that was to this—Penelope 

To a fhrew—So loving to my father, 

That the might not let e’en the winds of heaven 

To vifit his face too roughly. 

Heav’n and earth ! muft I remember? why, fhe would 
Hang on him, asif encreafe of appetite 

Had grown by what it fed on—and yet 

Within a year !—Let me not think. 


Diftra&tion almoft accompanies it.—Oh ! that this foul deed 
could be but blotted from my memory, or that it ne’er had hap- 
pened! But that’s impoflible ;—and what’s more probable, my 
unhappy father may live to rue the fatal day he took another 
confort to his arms ; and from repeated aggravating circum- 
flances, his life may be burthenfome to him, (which heaven 
avert,) and then, too late, repentance comes ; ‘* but what can 
aught, when one cannot repent ?” 

I hope my thoughts will not prove prophetic, but my fears 
are all awake ; and though the feelings of a child would wil- 
lingly drop the curtain over this gloomy {cene, yet I cannot but 
reflect on this difaftrous circumftance, which always appears to 
me big with mifery. I fee my pcor fa:her bending under the 
load, full of mortifying reflections, preying on his very vitals ; 
and I fear without, pity, without confulation. ‘This picture 
makes my eyes fwim with tears of forrow ; but I am ever draw- 
ing thus. 1 with to God I had lefs fenfibility : had I Greville’s 
poetic powers, I would this initant, in imitation of her, put up 
a prayer for Indifference, or with myfelf a Frenchman, which is 
juit the fame thing; for they abfolutely appear to me to be 
ftrangers to melancholy, or aught that belongs to it; and if 
one was really to exercife one’s judgement from what daily 
pafles before your eyes, you would abfolutely think thofe tawdry 
dolls (meant to reprefent the Virgin Mary) ftuck up in the cor- 
ner of almoft every ftreet in the town, were idols ereéted to the 
goddefs Indifference, which they continually invoke, as they are 


ever proftrating them{elves before thei, 
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T turn to that part of your letter, with no little concern, 
where yon tell me that your father’s indifpofition calls you 
haftily from towa. I mot fincerely with you may find him much 
bette +r than your fears have taught you to expedt : ’tis natural, 
on fuch alarms, to think the worft ; but I hope, on your reach- 
ing Stanly Hall, you'll find every thing as you with. ’Tis pity 
fo "good a man thould ever know affli@tion : : fuch men fhould be 
immortal ; in one fenfe they are fo, for the memory of them 
never in What a blefiing it is to call fuch a man father ! 
Stanly, though [ doubt not but you are fully fenfible of it, yet 
I think no one can feel it fo much as him who unfortunately 
has experienced the reverfe. You r hours, your days, will never 
be embittered from a caufe like mine: your father will never 
check your wifhes, when you point out to him the road you 
think will lead you to happinefs : the doors of his hoafe will 
never be fhut againft his fon, for his greateft felicity is in the 
confulting that of your’s: on any alarm of ficknefs, how impa- 
tient is he to have you with him, that you might be his nurfe, 
his comforter, his chief confolation. 

Believe me, Stanly, was my poor unhappy father to recall 
that harfh interdiction of forbidding me ever his prefence, I 
could forgive all, and would fly to his arms, if I thought he 
ftood in need of the tender affiftance of a feeling child ; for I 
fear thofe about him would not adminifter much of comfort, 
fhould ficknels enfeeble, or death, by flow approaches, attack 
his frame. In expectation of hearing from you foon, I re- 
main, invariably,—your fincere friend. 


[To be continued.] 








On the VICISSITUDES of MANNERS at EDINBURGH. 


Actas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiofiorem. Hor. 
N 1763—People of fathion dined at two o’clock, or a little 
after, and bufinefs was attended to in the afternoon. 
In 1783— People of fafhion, and of the middle rank, dine at 
four and five o’clock. No bufinefs is done after dinner, that 
aving of itfelf become a very ferious bufinefs. 
In 1763—It was the fafhion for gentlemen to attend the 
drawing-rooms of the ladies in the afternoons, and to mix in 
the fociety and converfation of the women. 
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In 1733— The drawing-rooms are totally deferted, and the 
only opportunity gentlemen have of being in the ladies com- 
pany, is when they happen to nefs together at dinner, or at fup- 
per ; and even then an impatience is often fhewn ’till the ladies 
retire. It would appear that the dignity of the female charac- 
ter, and the refpe&t which it commanded, 1s confiderably leffened, 
and that the bottle, and diffolutenefs of manners, are heightened 
in the ellimation cf the men. 

In 17 63—It was the fafhion to go to church, and people were 
interefted about religion. Sunday was firictly obferved, by all 
ran ks, as a day of devotion 3 and it was difpraceful to be feen 
in the ftreets during the time of public worthip. Families at- 
tended church with their children and fervants, and family- 
worfhip was frequent. The collections at the church-doors for 
the poor, amounted yearly to about 1500). 

In 1783—Attendance on church is much neglected. Sunday 


is made a day of relaxation. Families thik it ungenteel to 

take the'r domeftics to church with them.—The flreets are often 
»crouded in the time of worthip, and, in the evenings, they are j 
th amefally loofe and riotous. —Fa amily-worfhip is almoft totally 
abolifhed, and is even wearing out amongit the clergy.—The ( 
colle€lions at the church-doors for the poor have fallen below 

1ooo!. So that, with more people, and more money, the cole 
letions at the church-doors are leffened near 6ool. a year. / ( 
In 1763—The breach of the feven th commandment was pu- | 
nifhed by fine and church-cenfure. Any inftance of co onjug zal 
infidelity in a woman, would have baniihed her from fociety, | | 


and her company would have been rejected even by the men. 
In 1783—Alkt! ough the law, punifhing adultery with death, 
ftands uarepeales, yet church-ceniure is difufed ; and fepara- 
tions, divorces, recriminations, collufions, and feparate mainte- 
nances, are becoming almoft as frequent as marriages. Women, 
who have been rendered infamous by public divorce, have even 
been again seceived into fociety, notwithitanding the endea- 
vours of our worthy queen to check fuch a violation of mora- 
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lity, decency, the laws of the country, and the rights of the 
Virtuous, 1 
In 1763—The fines colleéted by the kirk treafurer, for baf- : 
tard children, amounied to 1541. and upon an average of ten fuc- an 
ceeding } ars, they were 1gol. 
In :7@3—The fines for baltard children amounted to 519! ‘ : 


N. B. It is to be remarked, that the repe ntance-ftool, and 
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In 1763——The clergy vifited, catechifed, and inftracted the 
families within their refpective parilhes, in the principles of 
morality, chriftianity, and the relative duties of lite. 

-In 1783—Viliting and catechifing are difufed, except by one 
or two of the clergy. If people do not chufe to go to church, 
they may remain as ignorant as Hottentots, and the ten com- 
mandments be as little known as refcinded atts of parliament. 


Hoe fonte derivata clades 
In patriam, populumque fluxit. 


In 1763—Matters took charge of their apprentices, and kept 
them under their eye in their own houfes. 

In 1783—Few matters will receive any appren:ice to ftay in 
the houfe. If they a:tend their hours of bufinefs, mafers take 
no farther charge; the reit of their time may be pafled (as it 
generally is) in vice and debauchery : hence they become idle, 
infolent, and difhoneft. Matters complain of their fervants 
and apprentices, but the evil often lies with themfelves. 

In 1763—There were about ten brothels, or houfes of bad 
fame, in Edinburgh, and a very few only of the lowelt and molt 
ignorant order of females fkulked about at nigit. A perfon 
might have walked from Caftle-hill to the abbey, without being « 
accolted by a fingle proftitute. ‘Che only one of the impure 
tribe who could afford a filk gown, was a Charlotte Davidfon, 
who had been a fervant maid, and afterwards died mad. 

In 1783—The number of brothels, and houfes of civil ac- 
commodation, are encreafed to upwards of five hundred ; nay, 
there is good authority for faying the number is double; and 
the women of the town are jn a more than equal proportion. 
Every quarter of the city and fuburbs is infefted with 1 
tudes ot young females, abandoned to vice; before paffion c ald 
miflead, or reafon teach them right from wro 12. Their cor- 
rupters, in former times, would not have been tolerated in fo- 
fociety. Many mothers live by the proftitution of their daugh- 
ters. Gentlemen’s and citizens daughters are now upon the 
town, who, by their drefs and bold deportment, in the face of 
day, feem to tell us that the term wh—e ceafes to be a reproach. 

Some years after 1763, an alarm was taken by the inhabi- 
tants for the health of their children at the High School, from 

he {mallne{s of the rooms, and the numbers crouded into them; 
and they procured the largeft and fineft {chool-houfe in Britain 
to be erected, 

In 1783—The health of the boys | being provided for, there 
is no alarm taken refpecting the corruption ‘of their morals. —In 
Blackfriars Wynd, the very avenue to the High School, there 

2F2 were 
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were Iately 27 houfes of bad fame. The boys are daily accuf. 
tomed to hear language, and to fee manners, that early corrupt 
their young minds. Many of them, before they enter their 
teens, boaft of gallantries and intrigues w hich their parents lit. 
tle think of. Prudent mothers will be cautious what company 
their daughters are in, leit, in place of the innocent gambols of 
children, they fhould be engaged in the frolics of vice and li- 
centioufnefs. 

In 176 In the beft families in town, the education of 
daig iters was fitted, not only to embelli . and improve thei: 
miods, but to accomplith them in the ufeful and neceflary arts 
of domeftic economy. The fewing-ichool, the paftry-fchool, 
were then effential branches of female education ; nor was a 
young lady of the beft family athamed to go to market with her 
mother. 

In 1783—— The daughters even of tradefmen confume the 
— at the toilet, (to which rouge 1s now an appendage,) 
or in ftrolling from the pertumer’s to the milhner’s. They 
would bluth to be feen in a market. The cares of the, fami 
are devolved upon a houfekceper, and Mits cmplogs thofe heavy 
hours, when fhe is dife ngaged from pub slic or“private amajic- 
ments, in improving her mind from the precious ores of a cir- 
culating library. 

It may now be faid, that the generality of young men are 
bold in vice, and that too many of the young women affume 
the meretricious airs and flippancy of cou 

In 1763—Thcere was one dancing afler -room, 

In 1783—There are four new elegant aflembly-rooms built, 
befides one at Leith ; but the charity worknoufe is ftarving. 

In 1} 763—Young ladies might have walked through the ftreets 
jn perfect fecurity at ail how 

In 1783—Thi pars fles of boarding-{chools find it neceflary 
to adveruie that their young ladies are not permitted to go 
abroad without proper attendants, 

In 1763—A youag man was termed a fine fellow, who, to a 
well-informed and accomplithed mind, added elegance of man- 
ners, and a conduet guided by principle. One who would not 
have injured the rights of the meancit individual ; who con- 
tracted no debts that he could not hor pay, and thought 
every breach of morality unbecoming the ch wacter of a gentle. 
man 





















In 1783—A fine fellow is one\ in drink three bottles ; 
who dilcharges all debts of honour, (or game debts,) and evades 


payment of every other; who {wears immoderately, and betore 


ladies, and talks of his word of honour; who ridicules religion 


and 
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and morality, as folly and hypocrify, but without argument ; 
whois very jolly at the table of his friend, and will lote no op- 
portunity of feducing his wife, if the is pretty, or debauching 
his daughter ; but, on the mention of fuch a thiug being done 
to himfelf, {wears he would cut the throat, or blow out the 
brains of his deareft companion, who fhould make {uch an at. 
tempt. 

In 1763——Mr. Whitefield, and other pious divines from 
England, ufed occafionally to vifit Edinburgh, and they were 
greatly attended by all ranks, who liftened to the doctrines of 
chriftianity and morality. 

In 1783—An itinerant quack dottor publicly diffeminates ob- 
feenity and blafphemy, infults magiftracy, and fets laws, de- 
cency, and common fenfe, at defiance. 

In 1763, and many years preceding and following—The exe- 
cution of criminals was rare. Three annually were reckoned 
the average for the whole kingdom. There were four fucceed- 
ine years, in which there was not an execution in Scotland. 

In 1733——-There were fix criminals under featence of death 
in Edinburgh in one week, and, upon the autumn circuit, no 
Jefs than thirty-feven capital indictments were iffued, 

THEOPHRASTUS. 








nourgh, December 29, 1783. 
On the ADVANTAGES Of keeping Comp pap Men. 


f 
t firt appear extraordinary to you, but which is notwith- 


ra) 
at 


] Take up my pea to convince you of a circumftance that will 





flanding a real faét ; and that is, that [ have derived very 
advantages from affociating with pe:fons whom it is falbionable 
to flile bad men, or gucer fellows. \t might, perhaps, be diffi- 
cult to fatisfy you of the truth of this aflertion, by the molt pows 
erful arguments ; and, therefore, I think I can do it more 
ally by giving you a few inttances of it, and then | 
to your own reflections : you will then, | think, allo 
they are unfathionable creatures, and by no means 
faults, they are, however, far from deferving that contempt 
wich it is {00 Common to treat them with, 
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The firft man of bad character who fhewed himfelf to be my 
real friend, was a /neaking fellow—a mean, low-bred creature, 
who nad not the generofity to put a genteel coat even on his 
own back—a fellow who never entertained troops of gay, fo- 
cial, and gallant friends ; and as to matters of tafte, knew no 
more of the 4elles /ettres than a {ceptic does of a future fate—a 
fellow who never had the good-manners to pay a compliment to 

aman of rank, nor the charity to fubfcribe even to a common 
difpenfary—a ratcal who in his heart was a patriot ; that is, a 
ftead y friend to John Wilkes, to lord Chatham, and to anniver- 
fory dinners, particularly, if (though it is a dud/) tho/e were held 
monthly. 

Vo fuch a man did I apply in a cafe of the greateft neceffity. 
He was at firft referved ; but I had fcarcely opened my mind 
and fituation fully, e’re I found him not more willing than ready 
to afliit me. When I became better acquainted with him, and 
could converfe in thofe familiar terms which only exilt between 
friends who know one another, I rallied him on the badnefs of 
his character, and told him he was : ftanding jeft with all his 
acquaintances. ‘* Why, Mr. Bearall, (faid he, one day, when 
talking on this fubject, ) they fay I have not the generolity to 
puton a genteel coat on my own back—it is truae—but I often, 
by thefe means, find myfelf enabled to put a whole coat en the 
back of another, who, perhaps, may have nothing but his coat 
to recommend him.—’T'is true, likewife, | never entertain great 
and promifcuous companies, but that is becaute /o/s of time and 
moncy was all the profit I ever reaped.—<As to talte, and what 
you call the elles lettres, L thou'd be very f ge to know what 
ufe the belles Jettrgs can be to a copper /mith ? My rule has been 
firft 1o eftablifh my own indepenaence, on the bafis of induttry 
and frugality, and next to ailil the deferving.” Yet, Sir, this 
man was every where accounted a /ucaking fellow, a fellow of 
no fire, a put, a horrid bore, and had feveral other characters, 
equally expreflive'of badneis of difpofition. 

A ‘Jew- broker was my next friend. A Sew-broker is a man 

who is defcended trom the ancient line of the crucifers—a man 
who extorts money from the poor, not to fend it to the Lord, but 
to the great oncs of theearth. Fifty, fixty, or eighty per cent. 
is the common intereft he demands. He is not naturalized in 
this country, and is commonly looked on as a vagabond, an out- 
caft, or a fwindler ; yet this * Jew- broker, with all his opprobri- 
ous imperfections on his head, lent me money to extricate me 
from gaol, and eltablifh me in bufinefs, at an eafier rate than 
any Chriftian or Pagan belonging to the Stock Exchange. 


The 
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The next friend I met with among bad men, was a queer dog, 
Some, indeed, prefixed the word gucer to the name of the fe- 
male of that animal, and, by way of title, denominated him a 
gueer bitch, A queer dog, Sir, is a man who, by his oddities 
and peculiarities, has driven all his friends from his acquain- 
tance—a man who is dull or merry, grave or gay, by fits and 
ftarts, and who never did the fame thing twice in the fame way 
in his life. He is fond of ftory-telling, particularly where he 
is the hero of his own tale ; and in the midft of the mof in. 
terefting Gazette from general Eliott, or Sir Eyre Coote, would 
interrupt you by a relation of his feats, when at the fchool of 
Camberwell. If he begins a ftory, be it long or fhort, he is 
feized with a moft obftinate fit of deafnefs, until the ftory be 
told : you may fpeak as you pleafe, or try to interrupt him, but 
you may as well bid the houfes in Butcher-row fland ftraight, 
or deputy H dine upon three pounds of tolids ox/y, To 
enumerate all the peculiarities of my friend the gueer dog, were 
endlefs. Let it fuffice, that after I had ftudied hima little, { 
found thofe all proceeded from the imbecility of old age, and 
the retention of habits, not duly attended toin his youth. He 
was, to be fure, a gueer dog, and a difagreeable, unfafhionable, 
out-of-the-way, 42d man; but I never met with one who did 
more generous actions, or was a better friend to the diftrefled. 

A poor flupid fool, alfo, did me great fervice. Heis a man 
entirely ignorant of all learning, who hardly knows whether 
Europe is an ifland or a continent, All he knows is, that the 
Thames is a fine river, that oyfters promote digeftion. that an- 
nual parliaments are expedient, and that the Scotch do not wear 
breeches—fo that his gencral character is a poor ftupid fool. But 
he is rich, and cries lke a child when he beholds forrow, efpe- 
cially, which is feldom the cafe, when he has not an opportu- 
nity to adminifler relief. 

From a great profligate I received not a little aflitance. As 
he had not many principles himfelf, he was the lefs anxious to 
know mine; fo that I received from him that relief, which, 
however neceffary, Tin vain expected from the good part of the 
world. 





I am, Sir, 
Your mot obedient, 
and very humble fervant, 
BARNABY.BEARALL. 


~_ 


‘vn-again-lane, Feb. 17,1784. 
iS 
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RECENT ANECDOTE of the KING of PRUSSIA. 


N a town of Pruflian Silefia, there is a chapel dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and coniiderably enriched with valuable 
oblations made by pious Roman Catholics. In a fhort time, 
the fexton obferved that fome of the oblations had difappeared. 
The fafpicion fell on a foldier of the garrifon, who was ever 
feen the firft to come in, and the laft to go out, One day he 
was ftopped juft as he was fetting his foot out of the gate, and 
being fearched, two filver hearts, that had been appended be- 
fore the Virgin, were found in his pocket. ‘ihe priefts made a 
horrid noife on the enormity of his crime, calling him a facrile- 
ious man, an execrable viilain, and a hellifh moniter : but he 
Bad the aflurance to pretend that he had committed no rob- 
bery ; affirming, that the Virgin, for whom he had ever pro- 
fefled a peculiar devotion, moved by his poverty, had made 
him a prefent of theofferings. This excufe, however, as may 
well be imagined, availed him nothing, and he was condemned 
to die as a church robber. ‘The fentence beiag, as uiual, car- 
ried to the king for his approbation, his majetty convened the 
chiefs of the Catholic clergy of Berlin, and put them this quef- 
tion, Whether, according to the dogmatical tencts of their reli- 
gion, there was any poffibility in the ilory of the foldier? Upon 
which they all unanimoufly anfwered, that the event was indeed 
uncommon, but not abfolutely impoffible. Afier which declar 
ration, the king wrote under the fenteace, which deferves, per- 
haps, as great an encomium as the famous judgement of Selo- 
mon, ** ‘The delinquent having conftantly denied the thek, and 
the divines of his perfuafioa atteiling that che prodigy wrought 
in his favour was not impofible, we think proper to fave his 
life ; but, at the fame time, for the futare we make it death for 
him to receive any prefent of the Virgin Mary, or any faint 
whatever.’’ 


FREDERICK. 





B.©Q N Mm © YT. 





R. Macklin, the comedian, going the other day to one of 

& the fire offices, to infure fome property, was afked by the 
clerk, how he would pleafe to have his name entered? “ En- 
tered |” replied the veteran of the jock; ‘* why, Iam ouly 
plain Charles Macklin, a vagabend by att of parliament ; bet, 
in comphment to the times, yo may fet me down Charles 
Macklin, £ as they are now fynonymets terms ! 





\ } . » 
avaaCniln, 4/97 
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THE WAY TO ENSURE HAPPINESS. 


AM convinced from long experience, and every day’s proof, 
] that it is the highelt folly for any one fo to fix his mind on 
any one object, as to make it abforb all others. Every impalfe 
that is natura! to the human mind is innocent,and affords it plea- 
fure, provided it leaves it at liberty to let gothe ftring, if it will 
not bear to be wound up to the fummit; and provided alfo it 
leaves it at liberty to enjoy whatever elfe it meets in its way. If 
we would enfure happinefs, as far as it regards ourfelves, we 
muft avoid letting any one thing be the prevailing fubject of 
our thoughts ; if we do, whether it be love, anger, riches, or 
any other fcheme, it will fubjeét us to a thoufand and a thou. 
fand inconveniencies ; it will prevent many thoughts, words, 
and attions, that would otherwife have oaturally arifen, and 
been of great ufe both to ourfelves and others. 

The freer the mind is kept from particular attentions, the 
more capable it is of enjoying the pleafures and good things of 
life, and of entering with perfpicuity and eafe into the know. 
ledge of any thing that happens to lie in our way: for when the 
thoughts are difengaged, they are ready for any fubject ; but 
when one engroffes them, we grow ftupid to every other, and, 
wrapped up in that, forget that the mind was made to take in 
every idea, both moral and divine ; and, furcly, it is greatly de- 
graded, by being thus cramped and confined. 

The man who wifhes to be rich, frets at every, the molt 
trifling lofs; he who is purfuing honour, defpifes the greatett : 
both thefe never attain their end, and mifs that which is in 
their power. The man who moderately tries to have enough, 
looks upon his loffes as the common lot of mankind; and, 
while he aims at more, enjoys what he has, 

The man who makes honour his point, by really deferving 
it, knows, that if he miffes it, it is not from want of merit in 
himfelf, but from the natural weaknefs of the human under- 
ftanding ; and, therefore, though he does not gain the honou 





> 
he feeks, he enjoys the efleem of thofe who truly know him, 
and the applaufe of his own mind ; and both the one and the 
other of thefe men are open to receive pleafure from the plea- 
fure of others, and to enter into any other fubjeét or employ- 
ment. 

A wife perfon will fometimes confider whether there is any 
thing that can be amended in his manner of life and converfa- 
tion ; any thing elfe that he does not do, that would be beft 
done ; anv thing that he does, that would be beft undone. 
This would foon cut the ftrong thread that twifts his mind to 

Vou. III, 62. 2G one 
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one point of view, as it would fhew him how very foolifh it is to 
do all for one end, which end may never be obtained ; and if 
loft, will have accuftomed the mind to dwell upon it fo much as 
to difable it from truly enjoying what it may. In fine, to keepa 
difengaged mind is promotive of happinefs to ourfelves and all 
with whom we live: and it is as much ovr intereft as it is our 
duty, not to be too eager in the purfuit of any one object, nor to 
let our minds dwell continually on any one fubject. 





SINGULAR INSTANCE of LONGEVITY iz a CARP, 


MONG the fingular inftances of longevity may be reckoned 
A the celebrated carp in the bafon of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, which haslived in that water 36 years. He has loft 
one eye in the long courfe of his collegiate refidence, but fees 
well enough with che remaining one to know the hand that means 
to feed it, which he conitantly approaches with great fami- 
liarity. 





EPITAPH ox ALEXANDER ROSS, in the Church of Everly, 
in the County of Wilts. 


OSPES, fifte gradum; cinerefque hos adfpice: difce 
Quid fum ; quid fueram ; quidque futuris ero 
Ros fueram! Nunc {um pulvis ; mox umbra fugit. 
Ros abiit; pulvis fpargitur ; umbra fugit. 
Quid tute es,difce hinc; quid cunéta humana; quid? Audi: 
Sunt quod ego—pulvis, Ros, cinis, umbra, nihil. 


TRANSLATION. 


Stop, ftranger, ftop ; and let this fhrine explain 

All human learning, wit, and parts, how vain ! 

I once was Dew—but duft—but fhade—now dead : 
Dew, duft, and fhade, diffolv’d, difpers’d, and fled : 
Yet what I am, foon you and all fhall be—~ 


Dew, duft, and fhade, primaval nullity. 


Res here is an equivocal term, fignifying the furname of the 
deceafed, and alfo in the Latin language Dew, in which lies the 
conceit; dew being an apt emblem of the frailty of human na- 
ture and the vanity of all fublunary things. Mr. Ros wasa 

voluminous 
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voluminous writer, and, as I apprehend, the fame as mentioned 
in Hudibras : 

«* There was an ancient fage philofopher 

*¢ Who had read Alexander Ros over,” &c. 

Among others he publifhed the Life of Chrift in twelve books 
of Hexameters in the very words of Virgil; f{pecifying at the 
end of each line, through the whole work, whence taken, from 
Bucolics, Georgics, or AZneid, The title is, ** Virgilias Evane 


gdizans.” 
M*‘NAMARA, 





Aufwer, by Philagathus, of Briftol, to Ff. Clare’s Queftion, in- 
Jerted December 15. 


two-thirds of half of which quadrupled is 173 5-7ths. I 
then add one-third of them and 48 to the produé, half of which 
I find to be exactly fo much under 300, as half his months are 
under 100; confequently he mutt be 10 years, 10 months, and 


8 days old. 


i Suppofe the age of Mr. Clare to be 130 months and 2-7ths ; 


4§+ We have received the like anfwer from Taflo, of Briftole 





Anfwer, by Taffo, of Briftol, to W. Gale’s Queftion, in- 
ferted December 29. 


ULE. Multiply the given weights together, and the 

{quare root of the product fhall be the true weight 

required. —Firft 86 x 76=65 36, and 65 36=80.8455+ 
the anfwer. 





Anfwer, by R. Cuming, of Modbury, to F. S.’s Enigma, inferted 
January 19. 


HEN the great awful day thall come 
‘That we muf all appear, 
The elements* with heat fhall burn, 
And we fhall be in fear. 
2G2 if 


* FIRE, WATER, EARTH, and AIR—the anfwer. 
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If in our day we fhould neglect 
To make our peace with God, 

Too late it will be to reflect 
When we fhall feel his rod. 


ttt We have received the like anfwer from Taffo, of Briftol ; 
T. Locock, of Martock ; and J. Drew, of Tywardreth. 





HEATHEN GODS ard GODDESSES cenigmatically exprefid, 
by Arion, of Bath. 


De HREE-EIGHTHS of a Tuorkith foldier, and one. fifth ) 
of a compound fpirit. 
2. Splendour, changing a letter, and two-fifths of dirty. 
3. Lhree-tifths of a journal, and two-thirds of to bite. 
4. Half of corrupt, three-eighths of a bird, and two-fifths of 
treatment. 
5- One-third of rudenefs, and half of to frolic. 
6. ‘T'wo-fificenths of melancholy, and half of to threaten. 
Halt of to divide, and two-fevenths of a whirlwind, 
Half toreftrain, and half of to trifle. 
One-third of phyfical, and halt of to variegate. 


‘ 


oON) 





4n ANAGRAM, dy S. M. O. of Shaftefbury. 
% ¥ ZJHAT Pafor doesif you tran{pofe, 

F A word fynonimous with fcarce you will difclofe ; 
nfpos’dagain, and then ’cwill fhew to you 








What warriors previous to a | e do; 
l.xchange a letter of the ab aright, 


A foreigaer wil foon appear 1n fight ; 
‘Transform this foreigner now in your mind, 
A dignitary of the church you'll find ; 

Once more a letter change, but do it true, 
ind then you’ll have a Brit'th town in view ; 
Tranfpofe the fame, ana 
A mincra! that’s of ential ufe > 

Conclude, my friends, by changing it once more, 


And then a 








eW1ll tO yOu produce 
= é i 


I] 
Cil Ve 


Qu. 








4 REBUS, dy S. M. O. of Shaftefoury. 


Jil} 





HE fire of Virgil’s hero thew, 


- ; wr 
And water that’s congeal ds 
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A king that great Ulyffes flew 
Mutt likewife be reveal’d. 


One of the names of Proferpine ; 
And Heétor’s wife ex [rojas 

The marth of Argos now define, 
Where Hercules kill’d an hydra. 


A bifhop burnt in Mary’s reign 5 
A bard to Pontus banifh’d ; 

A beaft that crops the verdant plain ; 
And him whom Hercules vanquith’d. 


The initials of the above find out, 
And when they’re rightly join’d, 

They will difclote, without a doubt, 
The thing that l’vein mind. 








4n ENIGMA, by Sobrius, of Chedzoy. 
[ NLIKE to Afric’s negro flaves, with me 


Refides, in full perfection, liberty ; 

J range at pleafure in fair Albion’s land ; 

Sometimes I walk, fometimes I fit or ftand ; 

Juft where fond fancy dictates, there I go, 

Attending fcenes of pleafure, {cenes of woe. 

I’m not by God’s kind providence neglected, 

But conftantly thereby I am proteéted : 

For many ages pait, by God’s decree, 

A miracle was partly wrought by me. 

Of beings who exifted here, the bett, 

lor fome wife purpofe, has my name exprefs’d, 

My motion’s low: Comparative to me 

Js that which on a clergyman you fee 

When his oration he directs to you, 

Wherein you’re told the things you ought to do. 

Ihe timid by my inftigation grieve, 

iach fays, ** Bad fortune’s near, I do believe.” 
But fhort iscut the thread of my narration, 


Children of art, O tell my appellation. 


° POETRY, 
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PRAYER fr INDIFFERENCE. 


By Mrs. GReEVILLE. 
{Inferted at the Requeft of a Correfpondent. ] 


FT I’ve implor’d the gods in vain, 
And pray’d till I’ve been weary ; 
For once I’ll feek my with to gain 
Of Oberon the fairy. 


Sweet airy being! wanton fprite ! 
Who liv’ft in woods unfeen ; 
And oft by Cynthia’s filver light 
Trips gaily o’er the green. 


If e’er thy pitying heart was mov’d, 
As ancient ftories tell, 

And for the Athenian maid you lov’d 
You fought a wondrous fpell, 


O deign once more to exert thy power! 
Haply fome herb or tree, 

Sov’reign as juice of weftern flow’r, 
Conceals a balm for me. 


I afk no kind return in love, 
No tempting charm to pleafe ; 
Far from the heart fuch gifts remove 
That fighs for peace and eafe. 


Nor eafe nor peace the heart can know, 
Which, like the needle true, 
Turns 
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Turns at the touch of joy or woe, 
And turning trembles too. 


Far as diftrefs the foul can wound 
*Tis pain in each degree ; 

Blifs goes but toa certain bound, 
Beyond is agony. 


Take, then, this treacherous fenfe of mine, 
Which dooms me ftill to {mart; 

Which pleafure can to pain refine, 
To pain new pangs impart. 


Oh hafte to thed the facred balm ! 
My fhatter’d nerves new ftring ! 
And for my guefts, ferenely calm, 
The nymph indifference bring ! 


At her approach, fee hope, fee fear, 
See expectation fly ! 

And difappointment in the rear, 
W hich blaft the promis’d joy ! 


The tear which pity taught to flow 
The eye fhall then difown ; 

The heart that melts for others woe 
Shall then fcarce feel its own. 


The wounds which now each moment bleed, 
Each moment then fhall clofe ; 

And tranquil days fhall then fucceed 
To nights of calm repofe. 


O, fairy elf, but grant me this, 
This one kind comfort fend ! 

And fo may never-fading blifs 
Thy flow’ry paths attend! 


So may the glow-worms glittering light 
Thy tiny tootfteps lead 

To fome known region of delight, 
Unknown to mortal tread ! 


And be thy acorn-goblet fill’d 
With heav’n’s ambrofial dew, 
From 
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From fweeteft, frefheft flowers diftill’d, 
That fhed freth fweets for you ! 


And what of life remains of me, 
I’ll pafs in fober eafe ; 

Half pleas’d, contented I will be, 
Content but half to pleafe. 








Orn CHARIT Y. 


AIL, divineft charity ! 
Thou cure of woe! tothee are given 
The choicett attributes of heaven. 
*Tis thine to eafe th’ oppreffive figh, 
And wipe the tear from forrow’s eye ; 
With lenient hand to foften pain, 
And bid the heart be glad again. 


Terreftrial glories all fhall fade, 
The fun himfelf to darknefs tarn ; 
Night fpread her univerfal fhade, 
And yon bright myriads ceafe to burn : 
But, firft of the Eternal Father’s heav’nly train, 
Supreme in glory, thou'with God himfelf thalt reign! 





[Mm PRB OO M.-P. TU. 

On reading a Paragraph in the News-Papers that Mr. Fox was 
obliged to take Shelter in the King’s Arms Taveru, Palace-Yard, 
to prevent further Abufe from the Mob, affembled in Wcfminfler- 
Hall on the 14th of February laf. 


NHARLES FOX to the mob his court long had paid, 
Lu His / vereign defies, refting firm on their aid ; 
Till left in the lurch, and befet with alarms, 
He’s glad to take refuge within the King’s Arms. 








EPITAPH on a RICH MISER. 


ERE lies one, who for med’cines would not give 
A little gold, and fo his life he loft : 
I fancy now he’d with again to live, 
Could he but guefs how much his fun’ral cof. 
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